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possible in the absence of detailed evidence to 
establish a direct relation between them. In the 
subordination of the actual dispute to the alle- 
gorical narrative both Huon and the author of 
the Dibat are following a practice which is almost 
universal with the writers of vernacular debates. 
These poets care but little for the scholastic prob- 
lem at issue, and with them the discussion loses 
most or all of its dialectical subtlety. Thus Huon 
fails to preserve the distinction between cause and 
occasion so carefully made by Philippe; and in 
the Debat du Guer et de I' Oeil the answers of the 
Eye are generally beside the point, while the ac- 
cusations of the Heart partake of the nature of 
"complaints." The introduction and conclusion, 
on the other hand, are made much of. The refer- 
ence of the dispute to ajudge or tribunal " affords 
an opportunity for elaborate allegory which is not 
often neglected. Trial by battle, which frequently 
follows, allows the poet to devote his best energies 
to the description of a tournament. The quarrel 
has been transferred from the school room to the 
open air; the disputation has become a "debate" 
in the sense of physical conflict. 

The English Debate of Heart and Eye printed 
by Miss Hammond offers few points of special in- 
terest. It is, as its editor has pointed out, a fairly 
close rendering of the French Dibat. The origi- 
nal octosyllabic stanza (ababbcbc) has been ex- 
panded into a ten syllable form with the same 
rhyme scheme (Cf. Chaucer's Monti's Tale), and 
thanks to the joint efforts of the author, the 
translator, and the scribe, the poem is something 
worse than pedestrian. It was evidently thought 
worthy of reproduction, however, as it exists in an 
early print of Wynken de Worde. 25 Both the 
English Debate and its French original belong to 
the fifteenth century. 

I am nob aware of the existence of any later 
versions of this dispute in English. There are, 

51 The Court of Love allegory appears in combination 
with the debate in at least one Latin poem, the Allercatio 
PhiUidis et Florae, ed. Haureau, Notices etExtraits, vol.vi, 
pp. 278 fl. ; but this piece, in spite of the accident of its 
language, belongs to the literature of romance. In a later 
vernacular version entitled Melior et Maine, ed. Meyer, 
Romania, xv, 333, the dispute ends in a judicial combat. 

25 The first stanza is quoted by Warton, History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1840 ed., vol. II, p. 388. See also Wright, 
op. eit. , Intro, xxiii. 



however, a number of Elizabethan lyric dialogues 
which may be said to have at least a psychological 
connection with the debates discussed. In Davi- 
son's Poetical Rhapsody there are two dialogues 
between the Lover and his Heart/ 6 a "Proso- 
popoeia," in which the Lover's Heart addresses 
the Breast of his second Lady," and a Dialogue 
between the Lover's Flaming Heart and his 
Ladie's Frozen Breast. 28 These pieces, if not 
derivatives from the Heart and Eye debate, are 
certainly, like the Dialogue between the Soul and 
the Body contained in the same collection, 29 late 
echoes of the mediaeval debate in general. The 
tradition of the literary dispute may be said to 
have persisted into the Elizabethan period in full 
vigor. It appears in such familiar works as 
Kobert Green's Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
with its verse original, 30 was frequently employed 
in dramatic entertainments, crops out again and 
again in the regular drama, and forms one of the 
staples of the broadside literature of the day. 



Simmons College. 



James Holly Hanfobd. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

1. NE. bluster ' blow boisterously ; be loud, 
noisy, or swaggering,' subst. ' the noise of a storm 
or of violent wind, blast, gust ; tumultuous noise; 
noisy but empty talk or menace ' may be referd 
to Germ. Must- 'swell, blow.' Next akin are 
EastFries. bluster 'Wind, frische Brise,' llui- 
tern 'mit Gerausch wehen, sturmen, brausen* 
(Koolman, Wb. der ostfries. Spr. i, 193), Du. 
dial, bluisterig ' windig ' (Draaijer, Deventersch 
Dial. 5), bluisterg 'gusty' (Molema, Wb. der 
groning Mundart 39), NWestFries. bluist^rieh 
'vippig, bliihend ; lustig, aufgeweckt ; glanzend ; 
windig, gerauschvoll, wild, ungestfim' (Friesch 
Wdb. i, 201). 

28 Ed. Bullen, vol. n, pp. 8 and 21. The latter is by 
Thomas Watson. 

2 ' Vol. i, p. 126. 28 Vol. i, p. 132. 

29 Vol. n, p. 96. The author is " A. W." 

30 The Debate between Pride and Lowliness, by Francis 
Thynne, edited by J. Payne Collier, Shakespeare Society, 
1841. 
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These are closely related in form and meaning 
toNE. blister (OE. *blyatre) 'Blase,' EarlyDu. 
bluyster ' pustula, pustula in panis crusto assur- 
gens,' bluysteren 'adurere, retorrere' (Kilian i, 
74), Hess, bluslern ' Blasen treiben ; Brot oder 
Kuchen blustert, wenn der Teig in einen zu heis- 
sen Ofen kommt u. deshalb alsbald in grossen 
Blasen auffahrt' (Vilmar, Id. von KurhessenA5~). 

The IE. root is bhleu- : Gk. <£A.«o ' overflow ; 
babble,' <j>\vw 'swell over, overflow, bubble or 
boil over; babble,' ^Xtucris 'blister,' <£Xvoaa> 
'have an excess of moisture, become soft or 
flabby,' ON. blautr 'wet, moist, soft, weak' etc. 
(cf. author, IE. ax; am -.am 53). 

2. NE. evil represents ME. evel and yvel in 
Northern, Midland, and Southern dialects. It is 
probable, therefore, that we have two different 
words : OE. yfel ' wicked, evil,' Goth, ubils 
'iibel,' etc., and OE. *efele 'bold, bad,' with 
which compare MHG. (md. ) evel ' stolz vermes- 
sen,' vor-evil, -ebil, vir-ebel, byforms of MHG. 
vrevel, vrebel, vrabel 'riickhaltlos kiihn, gefahr- 
lich ubermutig, gewaltsam das Kecht verletzend,' 
MLG. vrevel 'kiihn, frech, bose,' OHG. fravali, 
frevili etc., derivativs of ON. afl 'Kraft, Starke, 
Hiilfe,' OE. afol ' might, strength,' and related 
to Goth, abrs ' stark, heftig,' IE. base op- in Lat. 
ops 'might, strength; welth ; help,' etc. (cf. 
Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. Frevel ; Weigand, Wb. 6 1, 
584 ; Walde, Et. Wb. 434). Compare the fol- 
lowing. 

3. OS. frotra, frofra ' Trost,' OHG. fluobra 
' consolatio,' fluobiren 'consolari' (with I by dis- 
similation), OE. frofor 'consolation, help, joy,' 
frofrian, frefran ' comfort, console' contain Germ. 
*fr-obr- from fra + obr-, with which compare 
OHG. frabarl 'audacia' from *frabar, Germ. 
fr-abra- : Goth, abrs- 'stark, heftig,' ON. i>fr 

(*56w»-) 'gewaltig, heftig,' Lat. ops 'power, 
strength, help,' etc. Cp. no. 2. 

4. Tyrol, habelen 'zogernd, langsam tun,' 
loabeler 'matter, langsamer Mensch,' loabelet 
'matt, kraftlos' (Schopf, Tirolisches Id. 359) 
represent MHG. *leib-, Germ. *laib-, with which 
compare OS. lef ' schwach, gebrechlich,' OE. lef 
'infirm, diseased, ill; damage, harm,' gelefed 
'weak, old,' Ufung 'paralysis,' Germ. *leb- pre- 
Germ. *leibh-. With these I connect ChSl. li- 
bivft 'gracilis,' Lith. l&ibas 'schlank' (IE. am: 



oM-.axu 40) and also MHG. Up 'Leib,' pri- 
marily 'flank, side, Weiche' (MLN. xxrv, 49). 
NE. loaf ' idle away one's time, lounge, daw- 
dle' agrees in meaning with Tyrol, loabelen 
'zogernd, langsam tun.' But we should expect 
NE. *loave instead of loaf. 

5. ON. likame, OE. Ueuma ' body, ' OFries. 
llkma, OHG. llhhamo, llhmo 'Korper' represent 
a Germ, stem *lik(a)man- 'Gleichnis, Ebenbild, 
Gestalt,' corresponding exactly to Lith. lygmu 
'Ebenbild.' The byforms, OE. lichoma, OS. 
Ukhamo, OFries. lihkoma, Hehama, etc., are due 
to confusion with actual compounds of Germ. 
haman-, as OE. flcesc-hama ' body ' ; and OHG. 
llhhinamo, lihnamo may be regarded as a blend 
of Germ, lihnan- and Mean- in Goth, man-leika 
'Bild,' ON. lilee ' Ahnlichkeit ; Ausseres, aus- 
sere Schonheit ; Gestalt ; Leiche.' 

6. OHG. reh 'Beh,' Germ, raiha-, ON. rd, 
OE. rah-, NE. roe, MDu., Du. ree, etc. are from 
pre-Germ. *roiko- ' striped, streaked.' Compare 
Skt. rekha 'Kiss, Strich, Linie, Streifen, Eeihe,' 
OHG. rihe 'Beihe,' etc., and, for meaning, Skt. 
prgnis ' gesprenkelt, bunt, scheckig,' Gk. irpoKw, 
7rp6£ ' a kind of deer or roe.' 

The above group together with the words in no. 
7 may be referd to the root rei- in Skt. ri-U-s 
'Lauf; Strom; Strich,' rinati 'lasst laufen.' 
m-rinati 'zertrennt, durchhaut,' ON. rein 
'Streifen Land,' OHG. rein 'Bain,' Lith. 
ralnas ' graubunt gestreift. ' 

7. ON. reik ' Scheitellinie, weiche die Haare 
teilt ' (Mobius 342), Norw. reik ' stribe, linie ; 
isser : blis, stribe i panden paa dyr ; skille-linie 
haaret paa mennesker, en linie imellem panden 
og issepunktet, hvorfra haaret skiller sig til sid- 
erne ; en skille-fure imellem to afdelinger i en 
ager ' (Aasen, Norsk Ordbog 591), * stribe paa et 
dyrs side, afbarket stribe paa trse' (Boss, NO. 
595), Swed. dial, raik, rek ' Scheitellinie ' (Rietz 
521) are related to Lith. reiis ' Einschnitt, Ritze, 
Schramme, Streifen durch blosse Raine abgeteilten 
Ackers, wo die Felder gemeinsam liegen,' reifo 
'Riss, Strich auf der Erde,' reiiu, freq. rdi&au 
'schneide, ritze, reisse.' Compare no. 6. 

8. OE. spala, gespelia 'substitute, representa- 
tive spelian 'act as representativ of, take one's 
place,' NE, spell 'take the place of, take turns 
with,' spell 'a turn of work or duty in place of 
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another, an interval of relief by another person ; 
an interval of time within definit limits, a 
short period, interval' have no connection in 
meaning with OE. spilian, OHG. spilon 'spielen,' 
and the two groups of words do not agree fonet- 
icly. The meaning ' interval ; short period ' 
probably comes from 'space.' In that case the 
words may be derived from the IE. root sphe- 
' stretch ' in Lat. spatium ' space, time ' etc. 

9. Goth, spillon ' verkundigen, erzahlen,' OE. 
spellian 'announce, tell,' OHG. spellon 'erzah- 
len ; reden, schwatzen,' MDu. spellen 'explanare, 
declarare ad minima usque elementa ; articulatim 
enucleare ' (Kilian) evidently go back to the pri- 
mary meaning 'separate; spred abroad,' 'zer- 
teilen, auseinandersetzen, auslegen. ' They may be 
referd to pre-Germ. spel-na-, -no-, IE. root sphel- 
' split, scatter ' : Skt. sphalayati ' schlagt auf ; zer- 
reisst,' phdlati 'springt entzwei, berstet,' sphutdti 
'springt auf, spaltet sich,' OHG. spaltan 'spal- 
ten.' MLG. spilden ' verschwenden ; verschiitten,' 
OE. spildan ' destroy ' etc. 

For meaning cp. Skt. ddlati 'berstet, springt 
auf,' ddlayati 'macht bersten, spaltet,' Lith. 
dalyti 'teilen,' Ir. fo-dcdim 'discerno, sejungo,' 
ON. tal ' Zahl, Aufzahlung, Rede, ' telia ' zahlen, 
erzahlen,' etc. ; MHG. sehlden 'scheiden ; deuten, 
auslegen,' geschtde 'gescheit.' 

10. NE. toddle ' walk feebly, walk with short, 
tottering steps' is given in the Cent. Diet, as "a 
var. of tottle, perhaps influenced by some associa- 
tion with waddle." All this may be true, for 
synonymous words often do influence each other. 
But in its formation toddle can certainly lay claim 
to a considerable age, for it is also found in other 
Germ, dialects. Compare Westf. toddeln 'schlep- 
pend gehen,' Bav., Tyrol, zotteln 'langsam, trage 
gehen,' frequentativs of Bav. zotten ' langsam 
gehen,' EFries. todden 'ziehen, schleppen, tra- 
gen,' MHG. zoten 'langsam gehen.' These are 
from the same Germ, base as NHG. zaudem, LG. 
(Pruss.) toddern ' zogern, langsam handeln,' OE. 
tiedre 'weak, frail, fleeting, transitory,' etc., from 
the primary meaning 'pull, tug, drag along, 
zogern.' 

Here also belong OHG. zota ' Zotte ' (compare 
NHG. zupfen : Zopf), Tyrol, zottlet 'nachlassigen 
Anzugs,' zotller 'Mann von zottigem Aussehen,' 
Westf. toddelig ' schlottemd, schlotterig ange- 



zogen,' Bav. zottern ' niederhangen wie Haare,' 
etc. (cf. author, MLN. xvi, 18 ; IE. a? : an : am 
71). 

Feancis A, Wood. 

University of Chicago. 



THE BALLAD OF THE DEN OF LIONS 

The ballad of The Den of Lions had not been 
noted as current in America until Professor 
Shearin published a Kentucky version of it in 
the April number of this journal. The ballad 
was an especial favorite with Professor Child on 
account of its diverting absurdity. He had re- 
ceived two Scottish versions derived from recita- 
tion, — one taken down in Old Deer about 1873 
by Mrs. A. F. Murison (Murison ms., Harvard 
College Library, fols. 14-16), the other con- 
tributed by Mr. William Macmath (Macmath 
ms., p. 53). He had also noted the occurrence 
of the ballad in one of Bishop Percy's broadsides, 1 
in Buchan's mss., s in the Kinloch mss. ,' and in 
Christie' s Traditional Ballad Airs. * It is likewise 
found in one of Morren's Edinburgh garlands, 
where it is entitled " The Bostonshire Lady." 6 

Professor Belden, in The Sewanee Review for 
April, prints a Catnach broadside text and refers 
to a version still current in Somerset.' The story 
of the glove and the lions (as Romance scholars 
know, and as Professor Child was well aware) 
occurs in Spain as early as the sixteenth century.' 
How much older it is, quien sabe ? 

'Vol. I, no. 69 (Harvard College Library). 

' I, 432 (British Museum, Add. MS. 29408). There is 
a transcript of this manuscript, as well as of the Macmath 
ms., in the Harvard College Library. In another large 
manuscript in Buchan's hand, known as " Buchan's 
Original Ms." (Harvard), the piece does not occur. 

8 vi, 43 (Harvard College Library). 

«ir, 127 (Edinburgh; 1881). 

5 " Three Excellent New Songs. The Bostonshire Lady. 
The Parson's Fat Wedder. The Hopeless Lovers. Edin- 
burgh: printed by J. Morren" (Harvard College Li- 
brary, 25252. 19, no. 21). 

6 Sharp and Marson, Folk Songs from Somerset, 3d Series, 
1906, pp. 4-5 (no. 56). The editors cite Ashton, Btal 
Sailor Songs, p. 54. 

'See Wolf and Hofmann, Primavera y Ftor, No. 134, 
n, 45-48. 



